CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Background of The Problem 

Considerable attention has been given by social 

scientists and educators to the elementary and high school 

student and to factors contributing to his performance and 

achievement in the public schools. Far less empirical data 

is available on. the adult who later in life re-enters an 

1 2 

educational program. Such authors as Kidd, Brunner, 

3 4 

Miller, and Houle have provided only some theories of 
adult continuing education participants. Johnstone-* 
through his study of 1962, provided the most comprehensive 
picture of the educational experience of American adults 

^J.R. Kidd, How Adults Learn (New York: Association 
Press, 1959). 

^Edmund de S. Brunner, An Overview of Adult 
Education Research (Chicago : Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., 1959 ). 

^Harry L. Miller, Teaching and Learning in Adult 
Education (New York: The Macmillan company, 1964 ) . 

^Cyril 0. Houle, The Inquiring Mind (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1963). 

^John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, 
Volunteers for Learning (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 19£>5J, p. 6. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Background of The Problem 

Considerable attention has been given by social 

scientists and educators to the elementary and high school 

student and to factors contributing to his performance and 

achievement in the public schools. Far less empirical data 

is available on. the adult who later in life re-enters an 

1 2 

educational program. Such authors as Kidd, Brunner, 

3 4 

Miller, and Houle have provided only some theories of 
adult continuing education participants. Johnstone-* 
through his study of 1962, provided the most comprehensive 
picture of the educational experience of American adults 

*J.R. Kidd, How Adults Learn (New York: Association 
Press, 1959). 

^Edmund de S. Brunner, An Overview of Adult 
Education Research (Chicago: Adult Education Association 
or the U.S.A., 1959 ) . 

^Harry L. Miller, Teaching and Learning in Adult 
Education (New York: The Macro illan Company, 1954 ) . 

^Cyril 0. Houle, The Inquiring Mind (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1963 ) . 

^John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, 
Volunteers for Learning (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 1955 T, p. 8. 
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and typical characteristics of such participants compiled 
up to that time. Just as often a woman as a man, the 
adult education participant, according to Johnstone, was 
typically under forty, had completed high school or more, 
worked full-time, most often in a white-collar occupation, 
and had an above-average income. 

The years between the school desegregation decision 
of the United States Supreme Court of 1954 and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 brought into focus another type of adult 
in need of education, differing vastly from the one 
described by the authors named above and profiled by 
Johnstone. His background, economic level, and prior lack 
of education rendered ineffective former adult education 
practices. 

The objective of the Economic Opportunity Act which 
was passed following the Civil Rights Act in 1964, was to 
"raise the level of education of such individuals with a 
view to making them less likely to become dependent on 
others, improving their ability to benefit from occupational 
training and otherwise increasing their opportunities for 
more productive and profitable employment, and making them 
better able to meet their adult responsibilities." 1 

^'Economic Opportunity Act", 78 U. S. Statutes 508. 
Title II, Part B, Sec. 212 (1964). ‘ ” 




A 



While, according to Killian, 11 the Economic Opportunity Act 

* 

and the War on Poverty furnished the tools for attacking 

i 

the cumulative effects of racism" the field of education 
was ill-prepared for such an attack. 

Subsequent analyses provided descriptions of the 
disadvantaged adult and guidelines for his education. 
Institutes and training programs for adult basic education 
teachers became numerous. These usually have emphasized 
the particular psychological as well as intellectual char- 
acteristics of potential students which differ from those 
of adolescents of the same socio-economic group and also 
from those of other adult learners. Special methods and 
techniques found most successful in early programs and 
materials found most appropriate also have been central 
aspects of teacher training. These materials have, for 
th« most part, been related to the literacy skills of 
reading and writing, oral communication, mathematical 
concepts, citizenship, concepts of family and community 
living, and general pre-vocational training. 

m 

Although individual programs have been subject to 
evaluation in terms of their specific goals, achievement 
of long-range objectives as stated in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act cannot ^et be assessed. 

■^Lewis M. Killian, The Impossible Revolution? (New 
York: Random House, 1968), p ^ 85. 
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Statement of the Problem 

Despite the fact that disadvantaged adults have 
entered education programs on a voluntary basis, pre- 
sumably with fairly high motivation for achievement, and 
that materials and methods have been geared to their 
specific needs, many programs have been characterized by 
failure to persist on the part of some of the students 
who enroll or failure to show significant achievement in 
terms of the goals of the programs. 

Some assumptions have been made regarding the 
causes of lack of achievement but little data is available 
to support definitive conclusions. Since programs for 
disadvantaged adults are designed and structured to meet 
what are considered to be the needs, interests, and 
expectations of potential students for literacy skills, 
mathematical concepts, citizenship, concepts of family and 
community living and vocational training, it is possible 
that the sources of student failure lie outside the curri- 
culum content. Therefore, it was the purpose of this study 
to examine other variables for their possible relationship 
to achievement in adult basic education. The selected 
variables considered were differences in values and atti- 
tudes between teachers and students, and perceptions of 
student problems by teachers and the students themselves. 
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Specifically, the objectives of the study were to: 

1. Compare values, attitudes, and perceptions of stu- 
dent problems in several areas of life of teachers 
and students in an adult basic education program. 

2. Determine the relationship of similarities or dif- 
ferences between teachers and students to achieve- 
ment on the part of students. 

With these objectives as a basis for the study the 
following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. Students in adult basic education programs do not 
differ from their teachers in such noncognitive 
variables as values, attitudes, and perceptions 
of students' problems. 

2. If differences exist between the values, attitudes, 
and perceptions of students' problems on the part 
of the teacher and of the student himself, they 
have no direct relationship to achievement on the 
part of the student. 



Need for the Study 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 provided the 
basis for developing programs to raise the educational 
level of disadvantaged individuals and led to the special 
training of teachers and the creation of new materials and 
methods for this purpose. As Bloom points out, however, 

" the researcher must not be misled into thinking that the 
stating and accepting of educational objectives by teachers 
means that these objectives are a determining force in their 
actual teaching.” 1 



^•Benjamin S. Bloom, "Testing Cognitive Ability and 
Achievement,” Handbook of Research on Teaching, ed. by 
N.L. Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1963), p. 390. 
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Since the majority of teachers^ in programs for 
adults are engaged in teaching on this level only on a 
part-time basis, it is possible that many of the methods 
and experiences they provide for the children they teach 
during the major portion of their day are carried over 
into adult programs despite the special training provided 
them. *Hie inference can be made, therefore* that the means 
of selecting and preparing teachers of the disadvantaged 
adult should perhaps be altered or expanded to make pos- 
sible the involvement and effort necessary for carrying 

learned objectives into practice. 

* 

Flanders brings into consideration a second aspect 
of the teacher-student relationship that has implications 
for adult basic education in saying that "to change . . . 
methods of teaching involves emotional as well as intel- 
lectual problems."* Not only does the teacher need to 
apply a new set of principles in working with adults, it 
may be necessary for him to bridge emotionally the gap 
between his usually middle-class orientation and that of 
lower-class disadvantaged students in order to provide an 
atmosphere of acceptance for the students. 

*Ned A. Flanders, "Some Relationships Among 
Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement," 
Contemporary Research on Teacher Effectiveness, ed. by 
Bruce J. Biddle and william J. Ellena (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1964), p. 230. 
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Stem cites many studies of noncognitlve variables 
In teaching In which the underlying assumption Is that 
teacher attitudes are significant for student learning, 
pointing out, however, that direct evidence of this Is 
meager. 1 Other researchers have provided descriptions of 
adult learners In general, and the adult poor specifically, 
that are helpful In guiding the teacher and administrator 
of adult basic education programs but which create the 
danger of stereotyping and making false assumptions about 
student values, attitudes, and problems* It was for the 
purpose of providing empirical evidence about these 

m 

variables In the context of an adult basic education pro- 
gram that the present study was undertaken. 

Generalizations About Adult Learning 
ana the Disadvantaged 

Fay describes as general characteristics that affect 
adult learning In all groups: goal-orlentatlon that Is 

usually rooted In the not-too-dlstant future, conformity 
and Inhibition to assimilated values and standards, 
specialized Interests and activities, anxiety, and a self- 
concept that tends to underestimate the Individual's 
ability. 2 

^George G. Stern, "Measuring Noncognltlve Variables 
in Research on Teaching," in N.L. Gage (ed.) P. 424. 

2 

Jean B. Fay, "Psychological Characteristics 
Affecting Adult Learning," Basic Education for the Disad- 
vantaged Adult; Theory and Practice, ed. by Frank W. 
tanning and Wesley A. Many (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1966), pp. 87-90. 
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The adult Illiterate is characterized .by addi- 
tional traits that make learning for him more difficult. 
Derbyshire 1 lists these as insecurity, reticence, a 
feeling of resignation, extreme sensitivity to non-verbal 
cues of those in power, concrete rather than abstract 
thinking, and a tendency toward physical aggression as a 
defense. 

Hendrickson adds to these the following character- 
istics of the illiterate adult that affect his ability to 
learn: 

1. He is on the average lower in scholastic aptitude 
than peers who stayed in school. 

2. He is easily discouraged and will be tempted to 
replicate his former drop out pattern of response. 

3. His home conditions, more likely than not, will 
be non-conduclve to study and homework. 

4. He is doubtful of his ability to learn. 

3. His social values and goals differ widely from 
the upper and middle- class values of his teachers 
and other school personnel. 

6. He is likely to have more physical handicaps than 
peers who continued in school, such as poor vision 
or hearing, speech defects, etc. 2 



^■Robert L. Derbyshire, “Poverty as Viewed by the 
Sociologist," in Frontiers In Mult Basic Education 
(Tallahassee: Dept, of Adult Education, Florida State 
University, 1966), pp. 18-23. 

2 Andrew Hendrickson, "How Adults Learn," Workshop 
in Adult Basic Education (Columbus: Ohio State University, 
College of Education, center for Adult Education, July 
1967), PP. 32-38. 
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Fessler makes several relevant distinctions between 
the world of the poor subordinate culture and that of the 
dominant middle-class . He points out that for the former 
group, the family and peer or reference groups are included 
in their world but all other groups such as the school, 
church. Job, and the government are looked upon as being 
part of the outer world for which they feel antagonism. 
Reference groups among the poor remain relatively unchanged 
during the lives of these people and membership in such 
groups is person-oriented rather than goal-oriented. Over- 
dependence of individuals upon their relationships to the 
group makes it difficult for them to develop a self ittiage 
as something apart from the group. Momentary satisfactions, 
or "kicks"; on which they thrive make routine activities 
such as going to school or holding down a job almost 
unbearable. 

These generalizations about the disadvantaged adult 
have been formulated as well in the "Open and Closed Mind" 
hypothesis of Rokeach and in Frurakin's theory that the 
lower-class individual accepts or rejects the status quo on 
the basis of dogma he agrees with or disagrees with, rarely 
in terms of scientific method or critical thinking. Black's 

^nald R. Fessler, "The Challenge: Motivating the 
Poor" (unpublished talk delivered November 6, 1965, 
revised December, 1965), 11 PP* 

2 Cited by S.E. Hand and William H. Puder, "Person- 
ality Factors Which May Interfere with the Learning of ABE 
Students" (Florida State University, unpublished manus- 
cript), pp. 5-7 and 9-11. 
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appraisal of the culturally disadvantaged as "inflexible, 
not open to reason about morality, diet, their family 
polarity, and educational practices ," 1 further contributes 
to the image of the adult basic education student of the 
lower socio-economic class as alienated in values, 
attitudes, and perceptions of his problems from his 
* middle-class teachers . 

The effects of this cultural chasm, if it, in fact, 
exists, on student achievement have not been sufficiently 
appraised through empirical study. Hie need to examine 
noncognitlve variables in the teacher-student relationship 
and relate them to the adult basic education program is 
therefore apparent . 



1 

Ibid., 






CHAPTER II 



RELEVANT RESEARCH AND LITERATURE 
Introduction 

It has been pointed out in Chapter I that little 
empirical data is available on factors contributing to 
achievement among adult basic education students. A good 
deal has been written, however, on characteristics of the 
disadvantaged, on the training and preparation of teachers, 
and on the effects of teachers on the learning process. 

This chapter will review some of the literature and 
research pertaining to the areas of achievement, teacher 
characteristics, selection and preparation, and the dis- 
advantaged, particularly the Negro disadvantaged, for 
their implications in terms of the present study. 

General Achievement 

The need for achievement was considered by 
McClelland 1 and others to be a universal and relatively 
strong motive resulting in the tendency for individuals 
to approach or seek success and to avoid failure. 

*D.C. McClelland, J.W. Atkinson, R.A. Clark, and 
E.L. Lowell, The Achievement Motive (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1953 T> P« 78. 
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Atkinson and Feather^ elaborate upon the theory 

of achievement motivation, attributing the strength of a 

tendency to undertake an activity to the belief or 

expectation that the activity will produce a consequence 

of value to the individual. They point out, as does 

McClelland, that achievement -oriented activity is always 

influenced by the conflict of two opposed tendencies, the 

tendency to achieve success and the tendency to avoid 

failure. Therefore, any achievement-oriented activity 

represents a resolution of the conflict between these two 

opposed tendencies • This may be the result of extrinsic 

sources of motivation to undertake an activity even when 

the resultant achievement -oriented tendency is negative. 

The expectancy of success, then, is seen as a manipulable 

2 

motivational variable. The achievement of success results 

in an increase in level of aspiration, while the change in 

strength of achievement-oriented tendencies following 

3 

failure is a decrease in the level of aspiration. 

Heckhausen, on the basis of his research in per- 
sonality psychology^ concluded that an achievement-related 

•^John W. Atkinson and Norman T. Feather, A Theory 
of Achievement Motivation (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
19bbJ, p 35FTTT 

2 Ibid., p. 330. 

3 Ibid ., p. 337. 

^Heinz Heckhausen, The Anatomy of Achievement 
Motivation (New York: Academic Press, 1907 J7 P* ^5* 
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experience often encompasses several levels of reality 
which may be defined in terms of stages that exist 
between the actual and the imagined, desired, or feared. 
Future time perspective includes levels which extend 
from the possible to the absolutely impossible, from 
certain to the uncertain. He, too, links goal settings 
* to approach-avoidance conflicts, pointing out that 
changes of activation in one direction or the other are 
aroused by feedback about the progress of an activity. 
Failure-oriented persons may experience the absence of 
feedback as so threatening, he states, that they leave 
the field of endeavor. 1 

p 

Kemper feels that achievement must be seen as an 
end point of a process beginning in ordinary socialisation 
and role-learning and proceeding through several stages 
of increasing complexity in role performance. Reference 
groups, collectivities or persons who are taken into 
account in selecting behavior from among alternatives, are 
the social mechanisms by which individual achievement is 
ultimately fostered. These operate on three levels: 

1.) the normative group sets norms and espouses values to 
which conformity is demanded, 2.) the comparison group 

1 Ibid., p. 111. 

^Theodore D. Kemper, "Reference Groups, Attitude 
and Achievement," The American Sociological Review, Vol.33 
(February, 1968), pp. 31-45. 



serves as a role model, and 3.) the audience group pro- 
vides the anticipation of rewards for outstanding per- 
formance in roles. One or two of the reference group 
types required for achievement may be missing. When the 
audience is absent there is no inducement to achieve at 
more than adequate levels. When the role model is absent 

* 

much trial and error may be necessary to find the right 
formula for achievements. The more complex the task, the 
more need there is for a concrete model to motivate 
achievement. Role conflict may result when the normative 
group is separate from the audience since norms and rewards 
may be supplied by opposing sources. 

Khan* in his research of 1966, found that only about 
one-quarter to one-half of the variance in academic achieve- 
ment was explained or accounted for by cognitive variables, 
but that the role of attitudinal factors in determining 
success or failure had not been extensively explored. He 
conducted a study to obtain, among other objectives, inde- 
pendent dimensions of attitudinal variables among over one 
thousand eighth-grade students, and to investigate the 
predictiveness of these presumably attitudinal factors, 
singly and in combination with each other and with cognitive 
measures, for secondary school achievement as indicated by 
standardized achievement tests. The conclusions 

^S. B. Khan, "The Contribution of Attitudinal 
Factors to the Prediction of Academic Achievement in 
Secondary School" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 

Florida State University, 1966), p. 130. 
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of his research were that relationships between some atti- 
tudinal variables and academic achievement could be demon- 
strated and t iat scores on these variables remain efficient 
predictors of achievement criteria obtained later in time. 

Kahl, 1 who studied achievement orientation, 
measured four components of such orientation in relation 
to socio-economic class. He points out that, according to 
his research, driving ambition is most characteristic of 
the lower-middle section of the status hierarchy, com- 
prised of people with little education and some occupa- 
tional success. Those with more education tend to strive 
less openly and vigorously, while the lower-class is more 
concrete in its aspirations and tends to avoid risk-taking, 
striving hard for limited goals. 

Scanzoni, however, feels that achievement values do 

not necessarily vary with social status but that the higher 

the status, the stronger the commitment to occupational 

2 

success goals. For the lower-middle class, oriented 
toward lower-middle class goals, occupational achievement 
and mobility are less often defined as realistic. 

1 Joseph A. Kahl, "Some Measurements of Achievement 
Orientation,” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol.70 (May, 
1965), P. 669. 

^John Scanzoni, “Socialization, n, Achievement, and 
Achievement Values,” The American Sociological Review, 

Vol. 32 (June, 1967 )> PP. 449-45b. ~~ 
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Based on a five-per-cent sample of public schools 
in 1966, Mayeske 1 concluded that student attitudes and 
peer influence are highly related to academic achieve- 
ment. A third factor he found significant was that of 
teacher attributes. These, as considered by other 
researchers, will be surveyed in the following section. 

Teacher Characteristics 

p 

Rosenfeld and Zander state that legitimate power 
stems from the perception that an influencer is behaving 
in accordance with the values of the person being influ- 
enced. In some instances, acts by a teacher may be per- 
ceived as legitimate or non-legitimate without there 

being direct attempts to influence the student. 

3 

Sears and Sherman found, in their study of the 
effects of teaching styles on children, that the school 
environmental conditions which influenced the fifth and 
sixth grade students studied in depth over a period of two 

^U. S. Office of Education, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, Division of Operations Analysis, 
"Educational Achievement Among Mexican- Americans : A 
Special Report from the Educationsl Opportunities Survey,” 
Report No. NCES-TN-22, by George W. Mayeske (Washington, 
D.C.: Office of Education, 1967). 

^Howard Rosenfeld and Alvin Zander, "Dimensions of 
Teacher Attitudes," The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 52 (February, 1^61 ), p. 6. ~ — — 

3 

Pauline S. Sears and Vivian S. Sherman, In 
Pursuit of Self-Esteem (Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1964 ) . 
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years was, first and foremost, tj>e personalities of their 
teachers who, all working toward the same basic goals, 
operated in different ways in terms of behavior and 
purposes. 

Ryans'*' in the report on his study of character- 
istics of teachers, points out that teacher behavior is 
social behavior and that, therefore, the relation between 
teacher behavior and pupil behavior may be of a reciprocal 
nature. Teacher behavior also is a product of social con- 
ditioning and takes place relative to the cultural setting 
in which the teaching is carried on. Although his study 

i 

was comprehensive in both its scope and the kinds of 
characteristics studied, only a few of its findings 
relevant to the present consideration are included here. 

Of particular significance is the work done on attitudes 
of teachers, and other personnel. Generally, the attitudes 
of elementary school teachers toward pupils and other 
personnel were markedly more favorable than were similar 
attitudes of secondary teachers. Neither amount of 
teaching experience nor age appeared to be very highly 
associated with teacher attitudes, although there was a 
slight tendency for attitudes of secondary teachers of 

*David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers 
(Washington, D.C.: The American Council on Education, 

I960), p. 16. 
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greater experience to be more favorable toward adminis- 
trators and less favorable toward pupils. However, con- 
trary to other studies cited, Ryans reported that actual 
pupil behavior in the classroom, based upon observers' 
assessments, did not appear to be related to the attitudes 
held by teachers. 1 Generally, the lowest scores relative 
to understanding, friendly classroom behavior, stimulating, 
imaginative classroom behavior, favorable attitudes toward 
democratic classroom practices, verbal understanding, and 
emotional stability, and the most traditional learning- 
centered educational viewpoints scores were attained by 
teachers in communities Judged to be about average in 
socio-economic level. Both low socio-economic and high 
socio-economic level communities had teachers with higher 
scores on these characteristics and with more permissive 
educational viewpoints. 

St udies Related to Values, Attitudes, 
and Other Characteristics: " 

Class, Rural -Urban, and 
Racial differences' 

p 

Glenn presents the opinion that, contrary to the 
viewpoint that urban-industrial societies undergo a general 
process of homogenation of values, beliefs, and life styles, 

X Ibld ., p. 385. 

p 

Norval D. Glenn "The Trend in Differences in 
Attitudes and Behavior by Educational Level," The 
Sociology of Education, Vol. 39 (Summer, 1966), pp. 255- 

S75T~ 
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the highly educated and poorly educated people of the 
United States have diverged in several kinds of attitudes 
and behaviors. Having studied social stratification in 
this country from 1949 to I960, he found this to be as 
important a basis for cultural and behavioral differences 
now as it was decades ago. In turn, the most Important 
basis for economic and cultural differentiation of the 
lower and upper segments of society is education. 

Glenn and Alston 1 analyzed responses to the 
opinion polls of Gallup and the National Opinion 
Research Center from 1953 to 1965 to determine whether 
the stereotypes and impressions of social scientists 
regarding rural-urban differences in reported attitudes 
and behaviors could be validated. Their study considered 
farmers, adult members of farmer's households, upper and 
lower manual and non-manual workers. Although some needed 
qualification, generally the stereotypes were upheld: 
farmers were found to be more traditional in religious 
beliefs, more work-oriented, isolationist, and unlikely 
to read books or newspapers. In these characteristics 
they were found to be more similar to manual workers than 
to non-manual or white collar workers. Another stereotype 

^Norval D. Glenn and Jon P. Alston, "Rural-Urban 
Differences in Reported Attitude and Behavior," 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 47 (Kerch 
1967), pp."'3bi-400. 
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upheld was that of authoritarianism being positively 
associated with age and southern residence and negatively 
associated with education. 

One can assume that Glenn and Alston refer here to 
southern residence by whiter, although this, is not speci- 
fically stated. Brazziel* provides some descriptive data 
on southern Negro personality through a study of dif- 
ferences in need structure of Negro and white college 
students. In general, upper-south Negroes were found to 
be motivated by a need structure more similar to whites 
as determined by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
They demonstrated low needs for achievement. Lower-south 
Negro students, however, were found to be characterized 
by conflicting needs; they had a low need for endurance, 
were orderly, submissive, intraceptive, deferent, and 
persistent. Females of this group were more ambitious, 
persistent and intraceptive than males, conforming with 
the stereotype of female dominance among low middle- 
income Negroes . 

2 

Grindstaff provides an analysis of data obtained 
from the i960 Census on characteristics of the population 
for Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, 

William F. Brazziel, "Correlates of Southern 
Negro Personality," Hie Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 20 
(April, 1964), pp. 4535TI 

2 

Carl F. Grindstaff, "The Negro, Urbanization and 
Relative Deprivation in the Deep South," Social Problems, 
Vol. 15 (Winter, 1968), pp. 342-352. 
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which indicates that as the Negro becomes more urban in 
the deep south he becomes less equal in relative terms to 
the white population in indices of education, occupation 
and, for the most nart, income. 

Bradford, * in a study concerned with the process 
by which Negro youth learn Protestant Ethic values, found 
that lower class youths believed work to be important, 
that one should work hard, and that through hard work a 
person is able to advance occupationally. The strength 
of these values was found to be determined by family con- 
ditions, the prestige of the youths* fathers* jobs, unem- 
ployment records of the fathers, and family size. However, 
in youths having strong acceptance of the Protestant Ethic, 
these tended to be modified by their later work experience. 
It is not known whether the students studied came from 

rural or urban backgrounds. 

2 

Katz after surveying research data available, 
pointed out that Negro children hold achievement values 
and standards that are not translated into actual achieve- 
ment efforts. This, he attributed to their internalized 
mechanisms of affect-mediating self-evaluation. 

^•David Lee Bradford, 11 The Formation of Achievement 
Attitudes Among Lower-Class Negro Youth" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Michigan, 1966)* 

^Irwin Katz, "The Socialization of Academic Moti- 
vation in Minority Group Children," Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, Vol. 15* ed. by David Levine ^Lincoln: 

University of Nebraska Press, 1967)# PP. 67-103. 
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This view is strengthened by Irelan and Besner 1 

who state that "they (the poor) are convinced of their 

own impotence so that, while they accept typical 

American values they are frequently lethargic in trying 

to attain them.” 

2 

Coles supports this view in pointing out that 

the poor lack money and work but they have an attitude 

of humor and distrust of hypocrisy and dishonest 

morality and therefore don't want to be middle-class. It 

is not surprising then, that evidence has been found by 
3 

Katz and others that Negro and lower-class children 
perceive white middle-class teachers as rejectant. How- 
ever, there are probably as many conclusions by social 
scientists that a contradictory attitude prevails as 
represented by Lewis' statement that "there is awareness 
of middle-class values . . . people (the poor) talk about 
them and even claim some of them as their own.” 1 * 



Lola M. Irelan and Arthur Besner, "Low-Income 
Outlook on life,” in U. S. Welfare Administration, Low- 
Income Life Styles, No. 14, ed. by Lola M. Irelan 
(Washington, D. C.s Government Printing Office [1966]). 

2 

Robert Coles, The Poor Don't Want to be Middle- 
Class (New York: Curriculum Consultation Service, 103 E. 
l2^ th St., 1965). 

Irwin Katz, "Some Motivational Determinants of 
Racial Differences in Intellectual Achievement,” Inter- 
natlonal Journal of Psychology, Vol. 2 (1967), pp. 1-12. 

**0scar Lewis, "The Culture of Poverty,” Scientific 
Amer 3 can, Vol. 215 (October, 1966), p. 23. 
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Studies of Adult Basic' and Vocation 
Education Participants 

Scharles, 1 in his study of the relationship of 
personality needs to participation, drop out, and achieve- 
ment among adult learners in the Hillsborough County, 
Florida Adult Evening High School, found that of the 
males, the high achiever group differed from the low 
achiever group in that the high achiever showed a higher 
psychological need strength in exhibition and succorance 
and a lower psychological need strength in achievement, 
deference, intraception, dominance, and heterosexuality. 
Females differed in that the high achiever group showed a 
higher psychological need strength in abasement than did 

the females in the low achiever group. 

2 

Dutton also studied adult basic education parti- 
cipants in Hillsborough County, Florida in order to 
identify the association of certain personal character- 
istics with participation in a stipend versus a non- 
stipend educational program and the attltudinal variable 
of alienation. The stipend students were predominantly 

^Henry G. Scharles, Jr., "The Relationship of 
Selected Personality Needs to Participation, Drop Out, and 
Achievement Among Adult Learners'* (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Florida State University, 1966). 

2 

Marion D. Dutton, "A Description and Analysis of 
Selected Characteristics of Participants in Adult Basic 
Education in Hillsborough County, Florida" (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State University, 1967). 



